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A PLAYGROUND ESTABLISHED 
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SUMMER DAYS ARE COOLER WHEN A CITY CARES FOR HER CHILDREN 
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THE RECREATION ALLIANCE OF NEW YORK CITY 


RECREATION ORGANIZATIONS WORKING TOGETHER 


When the various organizations in New York City actively 
interested in recreation met in the home of Eugene A. Philbin, 
March 14, 1911, they found that they were twenty-six in number. 
They.esolved to#work together, and, that this co-operation 
might be effective, united in a federation calling themselves the 
Recreation Alliance of New York City. They worked together 
to secure the recreation commission. They are now a unit in 
sympathetic co-operation with the recreation commission. Each 
recreation question arising in New York is now faced by the 
organizations working together in the Alliance they have formed 
instead of by each society separately. A budget committee con- 
siders the recreation features in the city’s budget and looks at 
recreation needs from the point of view of the city as a whole. 
Recently the Alliance has been interested in the attempt to bring 
about better conditions in the motion picture theatres, many 
of which have been poorly lighted, badly ventilated, and below 
the standard which so important a social center for the people 
should maintain. 

The strength of the Alliance lies in the unity with which 
the following organizations work together: 


Association of Neighborhood Workers of New York 

3rooklyn Bureau of Charities 

Brooklyn Committee on Recreation 

Brooklyn Neighborhood Association 

Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 

Children’s Aid Society 

City History Club 

Committee on Amusements and Vacation Resources of Working Girls 
Fifth Assembly District Playground Association 

Flatbush Playground Association 

National Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures 

New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
New York Association of Working Girls’ Societies 

New York Kindergarten Association 

New York Probation Association 

New York Section of the National Council of Jewish Women 
Outdoor Recreation League 
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CITY HISTORY CLUB 


Parks and Playgrounds Association of the City of New York 
Parks and Playgrounds League of Queens Borough 

People’s Institute 

Public Education Association 

Public Schools Athletic League (Boys’ Branch) 

Public Schools Athletic League (Girls’ Branch) 

West End Association 


CITY HISTORY CLUB* 
New York 


The fascinating fields of history have been opened up to 
children and young people in settlements, public and private 
schools, and missions, through the establishment of classes and 
self-governing clubs, through the use of historical pictures, col- 
ored maps, lantern slides, through excursions to historic sections, 
through originally constructed historical games, and through 
debates, discussions, and plays, by the City History Club of 
New York City. 

The travel clubs and the civic clubs make their chief point 
in excursions,—with preparation preceding and discussion fol- 
lowing. Leaders are trained in the civic classes and special com- 
prehensive excursions, so that the influence constantly extends. 
Twelve excursion leaflets have been published, which have been 
spoken of as the most complete historical guide to New York. 
Through these excursions, too, the City History Club is able to 
co-operate with the Public Schools Athletic League, Girls’ 
Branch, in arranging long half day walks to show historic spots. 
Once a year a field day is held consisting of athletic events for 
boys and girls and a long ramble to see Indian and colonial relics. 

The Club has about twenty-five hundred lantern slides, 
illustrating the history, development and government of New 
York, and points of interest about York, England, and Holland. 
These with syllabi of lectures are rented. 

The games uSed are dissected maps and historical illustra- 
tions and the Club Game played like Authors, the cards con- 
taining statements of historical facts. A boy recently invented 
a Mechanical City History Game to be played on a checker board. 


* From a report to the Recreation Alliance of New York City 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF CENSORSHIP 


At the open meetings speaking, debates and historical and 
civic plays form the program. Most of the plays have been 
composed by the club leaders—a few by the children themselves. 
Among those which have been presented in the last five years 
are The Daughters of New York (Indian, Dutch, Huguenot, 
English, Revolutionary, English Federal, Nineteenth Century), 
Capture of New Amsterdam, Leisler’s Rebellion, Zenger Trial, 
Nathan Hale, Bow of Orange Ribbon, The Flag of New York, 
Granting the Dutch Charter, Every Woman Has Her Day, The 
Making of a Citizen. These are performed with little or no 
scenery. Some are simply dialogues, no action being presented. 
The chief value frequently is the interest developed during the 
composition and rehearsals; yet there is real historical value 
if they are carefully supervised. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF CENSORSHIP OF MOTION 
PICTURES* 


JoHN COLLIER 


Educational Secretary 


The primary duty of the National Board of Censorship is 
the supervision of the entire regular out-put of motion pictures 
for this country. Growing ‘out of this work are two other im- 
portant duties: 

First: The censorship of films is only a part of the problem 
of adequately regulating motion picture theatres. No American 
city has thoroughly worked out its problem of local regulation 
and the National Board is being continually called on to advise 
and help in the framing of local legislation in different cities, 
dealing with health, safety from fire, eye-strain. Of course, the 
regulation of picture theatres is in itself only a part of the still 
larger problem of the regulation of licensed amusements. 

Second: Motion pictures have a technical educational use 
in school instruction, propaganda, public lecture work, recreation 
and social center work. The National Board of Censorship is 


* From a report to the Recreation Alliance of New York City 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF CENSORSHIP 


at present the only bureau of information on this phase of motion 
pictures, and corresponds extensively with every part of the 
country. 

With reference to the primary work of censorship the prob- 
lem of the National Board differs from that of many organiza- 
tions in this particular: most organizations can do more or less 
as their budget permits, and while they may have to leave 
something undone which is very desirable, still their existence 
is not menaced through failing to expand immediately. But 
the National Board has to see all the pictures produced and has 
no control over the growth and volume of production. The 
number of motion pictures produced each week has about 
doubled in one year and is still increasing, and the National 
Board is being severely taxed both with regard to its financial 
resources and its volunteer committees. 

It is the practice of the National Board to have volunteer 
members present whenever possible at the censoring of pictures. 
The secretaries are authorized to act without the volunteer com- 
mittee only in cases of positive necessity, but one of the secre- 
taries must be present at all meetings of censorship. In addi- 
tion, with the growth of the work it has become necessary to 
keep records of a more minute character, and the connections 
throughout the country have multiplied and the opportunities 
for stimulating and guiding local initiative in different parts of 
the country have multiplied very rapidly. 

The censorship needs first of all more members for its volun- 
teer committees. Each member customarily makes himself re- 
sponsible for one session a week or as many more as he can 
undertake. 

In addition, the censorship needs an increased income in 
order to employ a new assistant secretary and to obtain increased 
clerical and stenographic help. There are at present two secre- 
taries devoting their entire time to the censorship and abouc half 
the time of the Recreation Secretary of the People’s Institute 
is devoted to the educational propaganda of the Board of Cen- 
sorship. There is needed an additional secretary for field work. 

The present income of the National Board is derived entirely 
from the trade interests except for the loan of time for executive 
services from the staff of the People’s Institute. The trade inter- 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD OF CENSORSHIP 


ests which contribute (both members of the Motion Picture Patents 
Company and of the rival Distributing and Sales Company now 
contribute) feel that their contribution is abundantly justified 
in a business way, as the quality of motion pictures is improved, 
reckless producers of pictures are restrained and public confi- 
dence is enhanced. But on its side the National Board feels that 
it is undesirable for a preponderance of its support to come from 
the trade interests, principally because it is hard to make it 
plain to the public that this contribution by the trade interests 
might not in some way influence the judgment of the censoring 
committees. Likewise the censorship would gain an increased 
sense of stability if its financial support were more broadly 
based on the shoulders of the general public. 

Few people, without a good deal of thought, are likely to 
realize the far-reaching character and the large result of the 
Board’s work. At present all but about one foot of film in four 
thousand feet is authoritatively censored by the Board; and 
eliminations of film aggregating more than twelve hundred thou- 
sand feet have been made. The stimulating influence and 
upward pressure of the Board on the whole motion picture art 
is much greater than these figures of destruction would indicate. 
An unquestioned and important effect has been produced by the 
Board on the amusement of perhaps five million Americans 
daily. With increased volunteer aid and financial support the 
Board could push ahead more rapidly and do its work more 
broadly than is possible at present. 


PLAY CENTER* 


Since the country as well as the city needs rallying places 
for both children and adults, play center is a better and more 
exact term than playground. 


LEADERSHIP* 


Play is always led, and it is better to have it led by some 
one of wisdom and judgment rather than left to chance. 


*Clark W. Hetherington in address on The New Profession of The Social 
Engineer 
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THE ARTS AND FESTIVALS COMMITTEE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD WORKERS 


The committee originally known as the Art Committee was 
appointed in 1907, with Miss Katharine Lord as chairman, its 
immediate object being to inquire into the state of interest in art 
matters in the neighborhood houses, to investigate the attempts at 
art instruction and to find out in how far they had succeeded, and 
to suggest enlargement of activities. 

This survey of the field, while most educative to those en- 
gaged in it, proved rather laborious and left little time for con- 
structive work during that season. The results of this investiga- 
tion were published by Greenwich House as No. 3 in its series of 
publications, in a pamphlet entitled “Public Art Education in New 
York City.” 

In 1908-1909 the committee organized a series of illustrated 
lectures on art subjects, which were given in the classroom of the 
Metropolitan Museum on Saturday evenings, for the members of 
settlement clubs and classes. These met with enthusiastic recep- 
tion and were well attended. In the spring of 1909 the Art Com- 
mittee, in co-operation with the Playground Committee, organized 
a festival of folk dancing, which was held in Bronx Park on 
May 31st, in which representatives of some twenty or more 
neighborhood houses took part. 

In 1909-1910 the committee was enlarged and the name 
changed to the Arts and Festivals Committee, since the rapid 
development of the festival spirit seemed to indicate that this was 
to be the great democratic art expression of the future. 

During this year the committee has devoted itself on the one 
hand to collecting material relating to festivals and other popular 
dramatic representations, and on the other to the question of hand- 
work classes in the neighborhood houses, which may be closely 
allied to festival preparation. 

The results of these investigations the committee embodied 
in a report which contained lists of plays suitable for use in settle- 
ments and playgrounds, a bibliography of folk and fairy tales for 
use as dramatic material, a bibliography of books on costume, also 
detailed plans for handwork classes. This was sold; and the edi- 
tion is now exhausted and a new and revised one will soon be 
issued. 
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THE ARTS AND FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 


The Committee for the current year consists of Miss Katharine 
Lord, Chairman, Mr. Howard Bradstreet, Miss Elizabeth Colson, 
Mrs. A. T. Craig, Mr. P. W. Dykema, Mr. Arthur Farwell, Mr. 
George B. Ford, Mr. Lee F. Hanmer, Miss Alice Minnie Herts, 
Miss Alice Lewisohn, Mr. Franklin Sargent, Mr. Charles B. Stover. 

In 1910-11 the committee made plans for a great Pageant of 
Industry to be given by children and young people of all the settle- 
ments. This proved too large an undertaking for the present, 
since there is no place at present available within the city limits 
where such a pageant could be successfully given and it has now 
been decided to present a less ambitious treatment of the subject, 
to be called a Masque of Industry, making it an example of 
neighborhood effort, and co-operation of the different organiza- 
tions in one locality. 

Permission has been given by the Park Department to use 
a vacant space, which is in process of being made into a playground, 
back of Public School No. 177 at Market and Monroe Streets. 
The Parks and Playgrounds Association, the Social Centre Asso- 
ciation and the public school, through its principal, have all 
promised their assistance. 

The Masque will be given in May or early June. The pre- 
liminary work has already commenced in a story class which is 
being conducted by Miss Elizabeth Colson. The evolution of 
industry is traced in stories which the members of the class in turn 
tell to the children in the various settlement classes, some of whom 
will take part. 

A traveling collection of prints of pictures dealing with 
industry will soon be prepared. 

The text herewith presented is a scenario written not from a 
literary point of view, but with the definite needs of the children 
and young people who will present it in mind. There will doubtless 
be changes made in process of rehearsals. The scenario is copy- 
righted to protect the rights of professional production; but it is 
printed in full in the hope that it may be useful and suggestive 
to playground teachers, settlement workers and all those who see 
in the use of dramatic forms a means of broad and far-reaching 
education. 
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PAGEANT OF THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY* 
By KATHARINE LorpD 


Episope I represents first stage of Industry in which man 
labors only for himself and his family and every man’s hand is 
against his neighbor. This is the hunting and fishing age, when 
“if we accept the doctrine of evolution we must be able to look 
back upon a time when our ancestors were living a mere animal 
existence.” (Ely, p. 26) Man discovers fire and makes it 
minister to his animal needs. 


ScenE—A Cave—the entrance defended by tumbled stones. The cave- 
dweller issues suspiciously from the mouth of the cave, peers about, sees 
another cave man concealed in the brush, and dodges back. The other cave 
man creeps away with signs of fear. Cave man seeks for a stone and 
sharpens it into a rude weapon. In sharpening it fire is struck which catches 
dry brush. Little creatures dressed as flames spring up from the stones 
and execute a dance representing fire. The cave man and his brood stand 
about in wonder. At the moment that the dance begins a real fire is kindled, 
so that embers will remain for completion of pantomime. In pantomime 
the man indicates first fear, then a pleasurable feeling of warmth. He 
summons his sons and goes forth to hunt, peering cautiously about. The 
wife and younger children creep forth and warm themselves at the embers. 
The hunters return with a deer. Two dress and prepare the skin. While 
the woman places the meat on a spit over the fire, the fire sprites again 
appear and dance around this. The cave family appear not to notice them, 
being busied about other things. When the meat is cooked the cave man 
and family take it and eat it. Just as they finish the other cave man appears 
in the thicket again. The cave family see him. The children express fear. 
He becomes aggressive and picks up a stone. Then he beckons toward the 
thicket and a second man appears. At this the cave family consult together, 
then creep into the cave for shelter. The two men reconnoitre a little more, 
then silently steal away. The fire sprites again spring up, and dance about 
the smouldering fire, making sorties to the mouth of the cave as if to tempt 
the cave family forth. When this is unsuccessful, they one by one disappear 
into the cave. 


Episope II represents the stage in which man has lost the 
fear of his fellow beings and associates freely and joyously with 
them. It is the pastoral age, in which are the beginnings of 
domestication when man “learned to utilize domestic animals 


for food and work.” (Ely, p. 39) Man discovers the poetry of 
fire and worships it as a god. 





* Copyright applied for 
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PAGEANT OF THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY 


Scene—Across the green in front of the cave comes Pan. He dances, 
expressing delight in the light of the sun, the balmy breeze, the flowers, a 
little brook that flows nearby, and finally, the joy of mere existence. 
Shepherds appear from different quarters with their sheep. They stand 
about watching Pan in wonder. Pan becomes more frolicsome and lures 
the sheep away from them. The shepherds try awkwardly to imitate the 
sportiveness of Pan. He finally leads all their sheep away and they fall 
into a dance expressive of their heavier, more human pleasure. Maidens 
ippear with distaffs. The shepherds woo them and entice them into the 
dance, which they enter shyly. Pan appears piping in the distance and 
beckons the shepherds away. They run away, waving laughing farewells 
to the astonished maidens, 

DistaFF Dance. Little creatures with long filaments of wool, come 
flocking from all sides and execute a dance resembling maypole dance, 
twisting and untwisting the threads from the distaff. They dance in small 
groups of four or six around each maiden. 

The shepherds and maidens enter in couples to beautiful music. They 
discover at one side grapes upon a vine and at the other a patch of growing 
zrain. They break into groups, the maidens gathering the grapes into 
baskets and the men reaping the golden grain. While they are doing this, 
there is in front a dance of spirit of the grain. When they have finished 
the men dance a reapers’ dance, and the maidens the dance of the wine 
press. 
Lastly they erect and deck an altar and set fire to the offerings of 
grapes and grain laid upon it, and while it burns they dance about it, chant- 
ing a song of worship. 

INTERLUDE I. 

All about the scene the gnomes are discovered delving in the earth. 
Some appear from behind rocks carrying heavy bags. They talk together 
comparing bags. In pantomime they express the value of their treasure. 
They discover the cave and hide the treasure in it, and then execute a 
dance of triumph. At a sound of a great clattering noise, they scatter and 
hide themselves behind stones and rocks. 


Episope III represents the stage in which man has organized 
himself in groups, hostile to each other and struggling for 
supremacy, and for control of the products of the earth. It is 
the agricultural age, in which the German tribes “migrated with 
their cattle into Europe and later became settled cultivators of 
the soil.” (Ely, p. 45) Man now discovers the usefulness 
of fire in making tools and weapons of offense and defense. 

SceNneE—The Gothic tribes appear with their women and children, cattle 
and rude household goods. They find the treasure and there is a struggle 


of several groups for its possession. The unsuccessful ones pass on, while 
the successful tribe marches about singing a song of triumph. The gnomes 
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PAGEANT OF THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY 


appear furtively, and retire with signs of grief at their loss. The men of 
the successful tribe set up the rude forge and anvil. The gnomes appear to 
them, but are quickly put to rout. The flame spirits appear and are wel- 
comed. Fire is lighted in the forge and the making of the sword takes 
place. At last the other tribes reappear bringing other treasures, and all 
join in a chorus indicative of taking possession of the land. 


INTERLUDE II. 

\ large hearth, and around it the signs of many domestic industries. 
On one side stands a spinning wheel, on the other a loom. Nearby the 
bench of the cobbler and the table of the silversmith. An old woman takes 
her seat at the wheel and as she spins, little fairies in flame-colored robes, 
steal out from the fireplace and dance. Another woman takes her place at 
the loom and other spirits in rainbow colors dance the weaving dance. The 
cobbler and the silversmith take up their hammers at their benches and as 
they pound, little brownies come out and dance. When the dances have 
finished, the workers show each other their products and in pantomime 
make exchange of them. The cobbler has finished a pair of shoes for the 
weaver, who presents him with a roll of cloth. The silversmith presents a 
brooch to the spinner and takes away a bundle of yarn. 


EpisopeE IV represents the stage in which man begins to 
specialize in industry and to exchange with his fellows the fruits 
of his toil. It is the handicraft stage in which “every man worked 
for himself with his own tools or for others personally not far 
above him in the social scale.” (Ely, p. 55) Fire has been thor- 
oughly domesticated and is working for each man in his home or 


shop. 


SceNE—The scene of the handicraft stage is Stourbridge Fair, which 
flourished down to the 18th century. Boys enter carrying materials for 
booths; they construct a booth at the lefthand side of the stage. Then 
come in merchants carrying wool, and fishermen with baskets of fish. They 
commence to barter these commodities at the booth already erected. At the 
same time there enters another group from the other side and erects a booth 
on the right side; and the third group erects a booth at the back centre of 
the stage. Groups of Venetian, Genoese and Eastern merchants carrying 
characteristic products, come in and barter, and selling of goods goes on at 
all the booths. While this is going on a group of acrobats have come in, 
and while they are performing the youths who had set up the booths form 
for a Morris Dance at the other side of the stage. There are many people 
coming and going all the time and girls and boys together perform several 
folk dances. There is a blare of trumpets and the weavers’ guild enter 
with banners, and singing. All the merchants fall into groups. raise their 
guild banners and wind in procession around the stage to group themselves 
at last at the front of the stage, where they sing. 
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PAGEANT OF THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY 


EpisopE V represents the stage in which co-operation and 
division of labor has produced a new industrial organization. 
This is the industrial stage in which the use of power manu- 
facture “brought about that far-reaching and rapid change in 
our industrial life which is known as our Industrial Revolution.” 
(Ely, p. 57) Man discovers the great principle of steam by which 
the greatest force of fire is used. 


While guilds are singing enter group symbolizing steam and factory 
manufacture; they attack guilds and put them to flight in great confusion. 
As the guilds retire the steam spirits turn and beckon forward the moving 
frieze; a heavy frieze of machinery composed of huge wheel upright, a 
bridge with cross bars, crane, boiler, ladders, rails, etc., carried by men 
and boys in costumes with insignia of different industries. Behind them are 
a group of women and children, bowed, wretched looking, carrying burdens 
too heavy for them. This frieze advances in heavy massive fashion, and 
poses itself on back of stage and remains there stationary while different 
forces personified come forward and execute dances representing: 


Power 

The Spectrum 
Electricity 
Radio-Activity 
Aviation 


EpisopeE VI represents symbolically the position of Industry 
in the future. 


The scene is laid in the house of Justice where Industry dressed like 
a household drudge labors incessantly, while Art, Music, Literature, the 
Drama, the Dance, Play, etc., lead idle and luxurious lives. Justice sleeps 
on a rich bed, lulled whenever she seems to notice Industry by the minis- 
trations of these beautiful beings. 

Suddenly a glowing being that is Light comes rushing in and arouses 
Justice, who demands to see all her daughters and hear what they have 
done. When all the others have responded, Industry comes creeping in, 
and upon inquiry it transpires that she has done all the unpleasant work. 
The others know no remedy until Light goes and brings Science, who 
smooths all difficulties, and Industry is restored to her proper place,— 
Industry, Art, Music, Drama, etc., all working together and assisting each 
other for the common good of man. 
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STREET PLAY 
James P. PETRIE 
Assistant Secretary Playground Association of Chicago 


We read day after day of children killed or maimed 
by heavy trucks or automobiles while playing in 
the street. It seems to me that street play is a /ast resort, a for- 
lorn hope in the scheme of recreation for city children. We 
should try first to secure an ample number of recreation centers 
whose half mile circle o&ffluence shall touch the circle of 
adjoining recreation centers. When this is impossible of attain- 
ment, vacant lots should be pressed into service, and when the 
vacant lot fails us, the street is the last hope. City streets are 
for a particular and specific purpose. They are the channels 
of traffic and social intercourse and, so far as possible, should 
be preserved as such. But when such a condition of overcrowd- 
ing prevails as robs the children—and for that matter the grown- 
ups as well—of a yard or a park in which to play, then we are 
justified for the sake of the health of our people in diverting 
traffic from certain streets. In so far as we are able, we should 
pick out those streets which are not very important business 
thoroughfares. But in selecting a street for play, if business is 
somewhat hindered, we must remember that in any event it 
would be a terrible mistake to increase the wealth of the business 
of a city at the expense of the health or well-being of any number 
of its future citizens. 

Can you picture to yourself one small block containing 
within its confines a population of two thousand people? This is a 
condition that actually exists in Chicago. Can you picture to 
yourself a twenty-five foot lot with four houses on it from street 
to alley? Yet this is a common condition in a number of our 
river wards. Can you picture to yourself a tenement building 
swarming with little children whose lives are pinched and 
starved for the want of a play leader to show them how to play 
in a normal, happy way as you played in your childhood? Yet there 
are hundreds of such in our crowded city districts. With these 
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STREET PLAY 


facts in mind it is not difficult to understand when organized 
street play is necessary. 

The first city to face the problem of street play 
was New York. The Parks and Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation of New York tried to close certain streets 
to traffic for certain hours of the day in order that the children 
might play in safety. When this project was laid before the 
legal authorities it was found that under the laws existing then 
the streets could not be closed for this purpose. 

Proceeding along a new line of action, the persons inter- 
ested in solving the problem then organized the Guild of Play 
to carry on the work as an auxiliary body to the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association of New York. The Guild of Play 
secured the services of a number of play leaders whose duty it 
was to bring together groups of children on the streets for 
organized and directed play. In the more crowded districts 
these groups used the sidewalks and in less congested districts 
the streets. Wherever a vacant lot was available it was pressed 
into service for the children. The work has been beneficial so 
that a great number of New York children who otherwise would 
not have come in contact with trained play leaders are now 
enjoying that privilege to the utmost. 

Through the Children’s Playground Association 
of Baltimore, directed street play has been estab- 
lished in that city. During the first summer two play zones 
were started with play leaders in charge of the groups; and 
before the summer was over five other sections of the city were 
included. Since that initial step, twenty play zones have been 
successfully conducted. Forty-six other cities report streets 
set aside for coasting in winter; but only three report organized 


play. 


NEW YORK 
GUILD OF PLAY 


BALTIMORE 


Chicago has been rather late in establishing any- 
thing of this kind, though the need for an ex- 
tensive system is very great. 

Our first effort was made in a region known as “Little Hell” 
or “Little Sicily.” In one block about one-quarter of a mile 
long taking in both sides of the street, we found twelve hundred 
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STREET PLAY 


children who had no place to play except in a traffic-filled street 
or a very filthy alley. We went in a body to the Mayor of 
Chicago asking that Gault Court be closed to all traffic. The 
Mayor replied that the street would have to be kept open for 
necessary deliveries in the block, but he would place two police 
officers—one at each end of the block—to divert all but neces- 
sary traffic. We employed two trained play leaders, a man and 
a woman, to direct the play during the hours when the street 
was most used by the children—between one o'clock in the 
afternoon and dark—at that season about eight o’clock. The 
boys played playground ball and volley ball; they had races, 
flew kites—a sport wholly new to them—and played all sorts of 
running games. The girls were not so easily drawn into the 
organized groups and games but gradually, under the spell of 
the play leader, they became intensely interested. In the month 
when we had the two play leaders on the street the attendance 
totalled six thousand. 

In every venture of this kind opposition must be ex- 
pected. Our opposition was a small body of prop- 
erty owners headed by a saloon keeper whose chief protest was 
that the teamsters who had formerly come down the street no 
longer stopped at his saloon to buy their accustomed drinks. I 
do not know what became of the protest which these property 
owners framed up, for our work was not disturbed by any official 
order. By the end of August we felt that we had proved our 
experiment to be a feasible and decidedly helpful one. Owing 
to the opening of the schools, the shortening of the daylight 
hours for play, and the expense of keeping two play leaders in 
this one locality when many other places needed the same thing 
quite as much, we decided to stop the work on so large a scale, 
and, if possible, to extend the services of the play leaders to 
other needy sections. Asa result one play leader now has charge 
of two play zones. Gault Court is still maintained as a play 
space for the children, the play leader giving her services there 
three afternoons a week. A new region for street play was opened 
up on Crittenden and Wade streets, in the neighborhood of the 
Northwestern University Settlement, where the play is directed 
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STREET PLAY 


three afternoons a week by the play leader. The Crittenden and 
Wade play zone is conducted without police assistance. This 
particular site was selected because the traffic is light. 

I doubt whether it would be possible or even feasible to 

attempt to have police protection for all the street play work 
because of the great expense involved. To be sure, the ideal 
condition for street play would be a spotlessly clean pavement 
and a trafficless street, but this condition is beyond our hope 
at the present time. 
With our next venture we invaded the 
populous northeast corner of the tenth 
ward on the west side. The condition 
that attracted our attention in this vicinity was, primarily, the 
overcrowding in the region about the John M. Smyth school on 
13th Street, between Waller and Blue Island Avenue. This 
condition was brought the more forcibly to our attention by a 
petition from the Chicago Women’s Aid Society asking us to 
convert this short street into a much needed play zone. Within 
the area of eight small city blocks we found thirteen hundred and 
fifty children with no playground. These children are in attend- 
ance at the Smyth school and there they have not even a space 
as large as a cellar door on which to vent their energies at recess 
time or after school. As in many regions in the city no public 
playground is within reach of the children living there. They 
are forced to play on the streets and in the alleys or not play 
at all. 

Here then was a situation that sorely needed relief. Before 
petitioning the Mayor to close the street to traffic, we decided 
to try out other possibilities. A play leader was placed in charge 
of the work and the first day she was literally swamped—en- 
gulfed—by a mass of children. In interims of flight from one 
group of children to another she reported that she counted 
four hundred and fifty youngsters and was obliged to stop with 
that count. Just how many more there were we do not know. 
The people of the neighborhood are interested in the new play 
work and are eager to see it fully developed. We hope soon to 
correlate our street work with the life of the public school in 
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STREET PLAY 


that immediate vicinity. We expect to accomplish this by con- 
necting the work with the evening social center activities which 
have recently been opened at the Smyth school. 

From this brief treatment of the subject of our work, you 
might obtain the idea that 2ll we had to do to start a play zone 
was to have some gifted play leader march out upon a street 
and begin a song or a dance or possibly toss a ball up in the air, 
like the children about the Pied Piper of Hamelin, the youngsters 
of the neighborhood would immediately and docilely follow her 
whithersoever she went. This of course is not the case. There 
are many difficulties to be met and overcome and much ingenu- 
ity and tact must be exercised. 

How shall we go about it to establish a play 


HOW TO START ; 
zone? First we are going to prove to ourselves 


A PLAY ZONE ie ‘ ata . 
that the conditions in a specific district unmis- 


takably demand the establishment of a zone of play. Next we 
are going to satisfy ourselves that no other district needs our 
work more than the one we are studying. When finally every 
question has been settled we are going to select an asphalt paved 
street for our playground—for reasons of cleanliness and con- 
venience. Our difficulty now becomes acute; we must find some 
one to be a leader for the children. We look for one who has 
the strength of a Samson, the patience of a saint, the kindliness 
of an angel, and the wisdom of a sage. We select, however, a 
slim, diminutive person who has none of these attributes but 
who has vitality and personality—who has a large heart and a 
large understanding of children and their games, and who, by 
the way, can make a Samson appear like a school boy. Then she 
begins her work. 

“To be up against a personality is too much even for a tough 
street arab. Personality and playgrounds go together—one soon 
learns that.” The news spreads at once that a “teacher” has come 
to play with the boys and girls and immediately every doorway 
pours forth boys and girls. When mutual acquaintance is estab- 
lished our leader, by what legerdemain we cannot tell, sorts 
out the sheep and the goats—the little and the big, the tots and 
the older ones, and starts them to playing in group games. 
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THE INALIENABLE RIGHT 


From games she resorts to storytelling, and from storytelling 
to folk dancing, and possibly to some simple kinds of hand 
work. And lo! the district has a playground; the children have 
found a kindred spirit and have come at last into their own. 
The street has become the really, truly happy hunting ground 
of youth. 


THE INALIENABLE RIGHT* 


“T think it is monstrous, such a state of society as exists in 
this city. Why, the children, thousands and thousands, have 
no place to play. It is a crime for them to play ball in the only 
place in which they can play ball. It is an offence for them to 
fly their kites. The children of the rich can go up to Central 
Park, or out into the country in the summer time; but the chil- 
dren of the poor, for them there is no playground in the city 
but the streets; it is some charity excursion which takes them 
out for a day, only to return them again to the same sweltering 
condition. * * * We hold that the value of the land of this 
city, by reason of the presence of this great population, belongs 
to us to apply to the welfare of the people. Everyone should be 
entitled to share in it. It should be for the use of the whole 
people, and for the beautifying and adornment of the city, for 
providing public accommodations, playgrounds, schools, and 
facilities for education and _ recreation.” 

HENRY GEORGE. 


SWIMMING SCHOOLS 


Six swimming centers in Philadelphia were open for ten 
weeks last summer. Lessons were given free of charge to the 
pupils of the fourth grade,—men teaching the boys and women 
the girls. Pupils were required to obtain permission from their 
parents. The Philadelphia Board of Education has been most 
progressive in providing for the play of the children. 


*From “George-Hewitt Campaign,” page 27. By Louis F. Post and F. C. 
Leubuscher 
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THE STREET AS A PLAYGROUND 
Howarp BRADSTREET 
New York 


Streets, vacant lots, and backyards were filled with playing 
children long before organized effort was made to secure play- 
grounds. They are still so used. As the vacant lot disappears in 
the large cities, the streets must become still more a playground. 
Whether or not grownups recognize the need for play, or appre- 
ciate its possibility as a moral factor, the children continue their 
activities. 

The playground agitation of the last few years has brought a 
search for play space and play leaders, with a realization that both 
are hard to find in adequate measure. Efforts have been made in 
New York, Chicago, and other places to close certain streets for 
certain hours for children’s play. - The danger in such effort is in 
forgetting that at best the street can be but an auxiliary to a 
playground system, and cannot take its place. 

The street has as definite a function to serve in a city as a hall- 
way in a house. That function is necessary and must be substan- 
tially preserved. If it may incidentally serve other uses, so much 
the better. It is conceivable that a new city might be built with 
streets so laid out as to make them adequate for children’s play, 
but they would be very different from the existing type of thorough- 
fare. 

Providing that this point be not forgotten, it is most desirable 
that the existence of street play be recognized, and an effort be 
made to direct it. The advantage of street play lies in its pub- 
licity and propinquity ; the danger in lawlessness and accident. 

While a large number of children are killed in New York on 
the streets (88 in 1909), and still more are injured (more than 1,900 
in the same year), nevertheless for one million children, each with 
365 days for possible accident to its credit, the percentage is incredi- 
bly small, since the presence of traffic has developed an incredible 
agility. There is as yet no analysis of street accidents possible, 
but it is certain that quite as many are due to the necessities of 
street usage as to play. The closing of streets might decrease 
these numbers but could not eliminate them altogether. 
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THE STREET AS A PLAYGROUND 


In addition to the temptation to steal, which requires almost 
superhuman courage to resist when push carts are plentiful, the 
lawlessness of the street serves as an effacer of what the schools 
would impress. Force gives power on the block, team play very 
readily becomes gang play, and gang movements are distinctly 
demoralizing. The large cities are infested with gangs, although 
their existence is brought to attention only by some peculiarly 
malevolent deed. It is immaterial upon what field the gang oper- 
ates,—school, playground, street, backyard, roof or dock. The gang 
is independent of physical conditions. A large and valuable open 
tract may be in possession of one or more gangs; and when a gang 
makes up its mind that no outsider shall visit a park, street, or 
playground, it is easier for the small boy to let it have its own way 
than offer any resistance. 

The most ardent advocate of a street as a playground would 
not claim any different code of ethics on the block due to a sign 
reading “Closed for Play” than if it announced “Closed for 
Repairs.” 

To open a street for play would not lessen moral danger or 
give ethical tone, unless a play leader were put in charge who could 
effect the magic transformation of street ideals. 

The legal phases of street closing involve serious questions. 
It is a fact, however, that traffic is regulated on the streets: that 
“park” streets are closed to delivery wagons after noon: that some 
blocks and streets are “one direction” only: that twelve miles of 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue were once closed to traffic for a relay 
race under the auspices of a newspaper: that Jones Street has twice 
been closed for pageants given by the Greenwich House: that East 
15th Street was closed for the pageant of St. George: that Henry 
Street was closed for Fourth of July games and miscellaneous 
evening dances. On coasting days in winter upper Broadway is a 
spectacle with its sleds and coasters enjoying the hill without special 
permit. The Guild of Play has for two years been leading and 
teaching street play without closing. Under the Gaynor régime 
the sentiment of officials is most favorable to the rational use of the 
streets,—the recognition of children’s existence and their right to 
play. 

When General Bingham was Commissioner of Police the mat- 
ter of officially closing streets upon petition of residents was taken 
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THE STREET AS A PLAYGROUND 


up. Five blocks widely separated and adapted to play in paving 
and traffic conditions were selected and hundreds of signatures 
obtained asking their use for play between 3 and 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The matter was referred to the Corporation Counsel 
who advised against so doing, when a change of police administra- 
tion made further moves unwise at the time. 

It is clear that the power of closing streets or of directing 
traffic is used, and it is not unreasonable to assume that by legisla- 
tion, that power when questioned, could be extended so as to cover 
play periods upon petition of residents. 

Granted such a power in existence, it would remain necessary 
to secure results so helpful as to warrant its use. These can be 
obtained by play leaders with personality enough to inspire a gang 
and ingenious enough to devise street games as substitutes for 
baseball, cat, and craps. 

In cities where the control of recreation is already centralized, 
where a friendly and liberal attitude exists towards the children 
of the street, much could be done by municipal agencies ; but where 
such control does not exist, the private association acting through 
a Guild of Play or an Athletic League has a large experimental 
field in first working up a street spirit and then finding the means 
for its extension. 

The closed street cannot supplant a playground. 

The closed street may well serve as an auxiliary to a play- 
ground. 

The leader is more essential than the sign “Closed for Play.” 

Much can be done in organizing and developing proper street 
play. 

Substitute games for the objectionable ones now played are 
most desirable. 

It must also be borne in mind that the terms “street play” and 
“closed street” have very different meanings in New York, with 
its miles of unbroken tenements, with hundreds of children on a 
single block, from those in a widely spaced city with shady streets 
and ample back yards. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PLAY 


Often our recreation centers have confined their activities to 
their own grounds and buildings and have not accepted leadership 
in neighborhood recreation. There is no reason why more munici- 
pal recreation centers should not go out into their neighborhoods 
in the same way that the Elizabeth Peabody House of Boston has 
done. A play leader was sent out into the streets of the neighbor- 
hood. She would stop to talk with four or five of the little girls 
“standing in a doorway on the public street telling the stories 
picked up one does not know where.” Soon instead of listening 
to these stories these children would be hanging breathlessly upon 
the words of the play leader as she told them about Uncle Remus. 
The boys gambling around the corner were 
invited to go with the leader for a tramp and 
later found their way to the hand ball court 
owned by the settlement. In this way the tone of the street life 
throughout the neighborhood was raised. An outdoor pageant was 
given in the neighborhood park. Songs were taught. Walks were 
planned regularly. Packages of garden seeds were distributed. 
Two vacant lots were planted as gardens. In many ways the 
higher forms of recreation were popularized. ‘Pleasure has its 
own contagion,—pleasure of the right kind as well as of the wrong 


kind.” 


THE HIGHWAYS 
AND THE HEDGES 


Recreation centers have usually rendered their 
largest service when they have not tried to be 
more than a center and have seen that all of 
the recreation of the people of the neighborhood cannot be found 
within their walls or upon their grounds and ought not to be. The 
best test of the success of the recreation center, it may be, will be 
the recreation found in the homes of the district. How much are 
the songs of the center sung in the homes of the neighborhood? 
Do the fathers and mothers within the home, even the crowded 
tenement home, learn the folk dances from the children and dance 
with them, or at least enter into the spirit of the dances? Do the 
children repeat in the home the stories told by the play leader upon 
the playground? How much do the boys play by themselves the 
games learned upon the playground—when they linger on the 
vacant lot, or on the street on their way home? How far is the 
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THE WORLD AT PLAY 


spirit of the playground seen in these games and in any chance 
street play? 

How far have our neighborhood centers felt the responsibility 
for the play of the neighborhood, how far are our centers consider- 
ing themselves an end? In city after city the recreation secretaries 
are searching for the unused recreation resources—the school house, 
the gymnasium, the unused land owned by the city, the vacant lot 
available for a children’s garden, the church property not yet 
fully used. 

With all the search for unused opportunities there is yet one 
resource which has received little attention. Without expense for 
land or buildings, merely by bringing to the home,—to the family 
as a whole,—the spirit of the recreation center our greatest natural 
recreation resource may often be reclaimed. \When our recreation 
secretaries give the same thought to the home that they have given 
to the development of the possibilities for joy without the home, 
when we become as much concerned about family recreation as we 
now are about recreation for groups within the family,—the chil- 
dren and the young people,—then shall we discover that the new 
fields opened up contain an undreamed wealth of human happiness. 


THE WORLD AT PLAY 
County Parks 


A “county recreation park” has been established by the county 
commission of King’s County, State of Washington. The fifty 
acres set aside are on the banks of a river. The grounds will be 
made accessible for picnic parties. Swings will be placed for the 
children and other playground features added. 

Have you ever revisited a county through which you used to 
canoe, or row, or tramp,—and hunted up the spot where you always 
stopped to get the view, only to find a large sign—No trespassing— 
and the wild spot levelled, and the trees under which you used to 
sleep cut down? If so, you have longed for a system of county 
parks by which the most beautiful spots along our streams and 
some of the hill tops might be saved for all to enjoy—for the 
children’s children who also may wish to loiter on the tramp or 
glide through the waters at sunset time in their canoes. 
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What better memorial could any man choose than the little 
point of land with its overhanging rocks and spreading trees and 
the little spring hidden away,—arranging that all others forever 
may drink even as we have from the everflowing stream. Civili- 
zation will seem less hard for the boy if we save these little oases 
where he may still imagine he is living the life of the Indian. 


No LEADERSHIP 


Two girls, fifteen and sixteen, sent to the house of refug:. 
“The playground was lighted hardly at all and poorly policed.” 
Who sinned, these young girls or the community which allowed 
the playground to be open to young people without leadership? 
The lives of two girls—all because of the lack of a little wholesome 
leadership. It is the “inalienable right of every girl to be courted 
under decent conditions.” A recreation center without wholesome 
leadership is an injury to our young people when it might be for 
many of them the great influence for good. 


COLLEGE AND FAcToRY 


In 95 per cent. of our colleges physical education is prescribed? 
Why? Because physical education makes for efficiency in college 
work. Does physical exercise make less for efficiency for office 
workers, workers in factories, and in department stores? The 
answer is evident. It is because of their clear insight into this fact 
that many employers are arranging for athletic fields and indoor 
recreation rooms just as our college trustees have provided athletic 
fields and gymnasiums. For efficiency as well as for happiness 
our city governments provide opportunities for wholesome physical 
activity in well regulated evening recreation centers. 


PLAYGROUNDS REDUCE NOISE 


The Homeopathic Hospital in Washington asked the Washing- 
ton Playground Association to carry on a playground on a vacant lot 
adjoining the hospital because the hospital felt that there would be 
less noise if the children played there under the direction of the 
Association than if they were allowed to play without such direction. 
Seven years ago a playground was carried on in this same lot and 
the hospital took steps to have it closed because there was so much 
noise. The playground carried on at that time, however, was under 
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volunteer supervision. It is interesting to note that three of the play- 
grounds in Washington are adjacent to hospitals, 


OrpEN SPACES PAy FOR THEMSELVES 


George E. Kessler, in a report of the Kansas City Board of 
Park Commissioners, states that the development of the park and 
boulevard system at a cost of $10,000,000 has advanced the value of 
the property fronting on these bouleyards more than that amount. 
This statement is based on a careful investigation conducted with 
the co-operation of real estate dealers. When the system was pro- 
jected a little less than twenty years ago the opposition to it from 
property Owners was so great that several years of hard fighting 
by the legislature was necessary before the work could begin. The 
cost of the boulevards has been paid on the benefit-district system, the 
cost in each case being assessed against property in the limited dis- 
trict which has been benefited by the improvement. 

Mr. Kessler states that real estate men have discovered that 
frontage on boulevards easily doubles the price of property on blocks 


two or more streets distant. 


ScHooL TEACHERS AS PLAY LEADERS 


Phat all teachers may be sent out prepared for playground work 
in grade schools the State Normal School at Chico, California, has 
a total of one hundred and forty-four students from different classes 
give an hour a week for twenty weeks to play problems :— 

The Playground Movement 

School Playgrounds 

Personal and School Room Hygiene 

Applied Gymnastics 

Kindergarten and Circle Games 


Playground Games (practiced in gymnasium with teachers, on 
playground with children) 

Folk Dancing 

Field Athletics 

Field Meets 

May Festival 


The playground of the Normal School comprises four acres, has 
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five volley ball courts, three basket ball courts, two baseball fields, 
two tennis courts, besides six see-saws, six swings, a sand garden, 
and a sand table. 


STREET CARS AND PLACES To PLAY 


Nine per cent. of the gross receipts of the United Parkways 
and Electric Company of Baltimore goes to maintain the parks. The 
amount received by the parks in 1910 was $556,597.39. 

Street cars have made our streets less safe for our children. Is 
there not an element of justice in having a part of the money 
received go to open up other places where the children may 
safely play? 

LONDON 


A woman official in every London park is the object of a 
campaign by a special committee of the Women’s Industrial 
Council of London. This organization is one of several inter- 
ested in providing play leadership for children in England. 


CRICKET IN LONDON 


Four hundred and sixty-five cricket pitches are provided by 
the London County Councils. The average number of applica- 
tions each Saturday afternoon for the year was six hundred and 
thirty. In increasing the number of cricket pitches from 268 to 
465 the number of games played increased from 6,432 to 23,024. 
In other words an increase of about 74 per cent. in the oppor- 
tunities for playing the game was accompanied by a gain of 
over 250 per cent. in the number of games played. “The in- 
creased facilities had the effect of popularizing the games,” re- 
ports the clerk of the London County Council. 

The list of pitches, courts, or rinks provided for various 
games is of interest: 

Lawn tennis 481, Cricket 465, Football 272, Bowls 97, 
Hockey 48, Quoits 35, Croquet 31, Lacrosse 7. 


STREET PLAY 


Last summer Park Commissioner Stover of New York, after 
conference with Mayor Gaynor, granted permission for ball 
playing in West Street for a distance of nearly two miles. 
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PARTIAL INDEX 


Or THE More IMpoRTANT ARTICLES WHICH HAVE AP- 
PEARED IN THE First FIVE VOLUMES OF 


THE PLAYGROUND 


ACTIVITIES 
Volume Month Year Page 
Activities for Girls, Report of Committee, 1910.. 1V_ Sept. 1910 190 


Badges, Report of Committee, I9II............- V Dee. git 320 
Boy Scout Activities on the Playground, Orwig, 

PROG. Kb. 665 Ssauda tunics tek iankawsess V Nov. igi! 282 
Boy Scouts, Report of Committee, 191I......... V Sept. 101! 210 
Play Leaders and Boy Scout Activities, West, 

SORES: Ges 60 8 des ees emere tes thas V Nov. 191! 278 
Camps for Playground Girls, Sickmon, May C.. IV July 1910 139 
Cale Feeney Ttac a does bos ees eee thas eedans V Mch. 1912 401 
Free Rinks and Slides, Kelso, J. J.............. II Feb. 1909 16 
Guild of Play, Hardy, Walter Bl... ...cssss000 III July 1909 7 
Guild of Play, Stevens, Madeline L............. V july’ roi 143 
Playground Activities in Newark, New Jersey... III Aug. 1909 14 
Playgrounds in Winnipeg, Canada.............. V Oct. 191! 244 


ACTIVITIES—ATHLETICS 


Athletics for Boys, Report of Committee, 1910.. IV Sept. 1910 204 
rps June 1909 15 


Athletics for Girls, McKinstry, Helen M........ July 1000 3 

Athletics for the Playground, Hanmer, Lee F.... V Nov. iIg!I! 274 

Organized Sports, Leland, Lorna Higbee........ III Sept. 1909 14 

Public Schools Athletic League................. III Feb. 1910 14 
ACTIVITIES—GAMES 

Games, Report of Committee, I91I............. V Dee. 1911 318 

Games, Sports, and Pastimes on Front Street 

TRE. i cadccaddvdecubaduensaewaseuns II Mch. 1909 19 
Games Which Have Proved Themselves, Harper, 

WEN UE oi duas Gen ek eases ous wise 6a V Feb. i911 387 
Playground Games, Fuld, Felix Leonhard........ I Jan. 1908 8 
Prisoners’ Base, Lee, Joseph........cccsesccccce I Nov. 1907 3 
ee ee, CD Fi ocerenandesdtvdensadinedewses III July 1909 22 
Two New Games, DeGroot, Edward B........... I Mch. 1908 3 


ACTIVITIES—STORYTELLING 
Stories for Children, Summers, Maud........... III Aug. 1909 22 
Storytelling, Report of the Committee, (including 
a list of fifty stories and books for the play- 
SEED, WORE viicccu ch reds cececevestetetn V_ Aug. 1910 160 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Arguments Advanced for a Recreation Commis- Volume Month Year Page 
Sara inate saenti nck ua eaten aa eis.o V Jan. 1912 351 
How to Start and Organize Playgrounds, Lee, 
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PUBLICATIONS EVERY PLAY 
OUGHT TO HAVE 


LEADER 


EQUIPMENT 


Playground Equipment---A Practical Talk. By Edward B. 
DeGroot. 18 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Playground Construction. By Lorna H. Leland. 6 pages. 
Price, 5 cents. 


Playgrounds and Playground Equipment. By Elizabeth Rafter. 
11 pages. Price, 5 cents. 


[he Home Playgreund. By Joseph Lee. 10 pages. Price, 
5 cents. 


Some Inexpensive Playground Apparatus. By E. H. Arnold. 
8 pages. Price, 5 cents. 


Landscape Gardening for Playgrounds. By Charles Mulford 
Robinson. 12 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
5 cents. 


Report of The Committee on Equipment, 1911. The Play- 
ground, Vol. IV, No. 8. 12 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


AN HOUR IN A MOTION PICTURE THEATRE 


The audience was of calloused laborers out of work 
and of the misshapen women of the mill town; Slavs and 
Italians, Germans and native-born—babies, too, who 
when they whimpered were fed at the mother’s breast. 
And it was the most modern of miracles; the drudges 
of the kitchen and the sweated cogs of the mills, the 
undermost of people, who through all ages have been 
denied beauty and art and vivid careless joy, merged 
here their narrow lives with the broadcast splendor of 
the world. The great outdoors came into this narrow 
room, with spacious prairie and breaking sea; beauty 
came in the shapes of men and women making love; 
adventure brought its rough riders, its miners and 
sailors; and a girdle was-put about the earth in thirty 
minutes. This was art democratic; this gave back to 
the people their withheld heritage of the rich ages; and 
who could doubt that the starved hearts of men and 
women were fed? For I heard the laughter and the 
weeping and the naive exclamations that showed that 


these watchers had become the actors. 


JAMES OPPENHEIM, in The Outlook. 
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